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proceedings very much resembled our own, but these
jurists all carried their libraries under their hair.
JSTow we know that these wonderful results were in
nil cases obtained by training the mind in boyhood
with a view to developing the memory. Truly the
first thing which should be taught is simple memory.

Befoie pi in ting had been a century in use people
found out that "the art preservative of arts" was
destroying the art of memory. In The Schyppe of
Foohs, a pedantic book-collector declares that all his
learning is in his " bookes," though not in his head
This widely spread and rapidly increasing habit of
referring to books for much which had better be in the
brain, is having its result intellectually in the increasing
rarity in literature of very great and original men.
Science, it is true, leads the clever men who follow it to
great discoveries. But science is systematic, art is acci-
dental. It seems wonderful indeed that the world still
has great scholars and thinkers in the face of this great
decay of memory. Fortunately many make exertions
in after-life and recover something But they do not
owe anything to eaily education for this. Education
set them lessons, not to improve memory, but that
lessons might be learned, and a certain amount of
knowledge crammed into the mind. I never once
heard, and I never dreamed during all my school-days,
that perfection in the manner of learning my lessons
was an absolute object I believed that I was taught
arithmetic that it might help me in business affairs
in future life, and geography that I might know about
the world, and Latin that I might get into college;
and as regarded the last I had suspicions that it was
really of no use at all, but only a venerable heirloom